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II.-THE ORDER OF CONDITIONAL THOUGHT. 

II. 



An Application to Latin and Greek. 

Much interest has been shown in the question of the two-clause 
stage of conditional speaking (parataxis) from which it is assumed 
that St- and tt-clauses have arisen. Much the larger share of at- 
tention has been centered on those si- and ei-clauses which refer 
to the future and have their verb in the subjunctive and optative 
moods; the burning question has been, What was the nature 
of the paratactic subjunctive and optative clauses from which 
these are sprung? With some minor differences of detail, the 
current answers to this question are the same, namely that these 
paratactic clauses were expressions of exhortation, will and the 
like; thus the presence of the subjunctive and optative in the 
hypotactic clause is explained. This eager haste to account for 
the presence of the subjunctive and optative in si- and ««-clauses, 
taken in connection with the general silence about the indicative 
so used, seems to betray a feeling that the indicative is a normal 
expression for a conditioning concept-group, and hence needs no 
explanation when it appears in a hypotactic conditioning clause, 
whereas the other two moods in question are not natural expres- 
sions for that class of thought, and therefore their use in si- and «- 
clauses must be explained on other grounds. The fact that the 
present battle ground lies further on has distracted attention from 
the carelessness of this assumption that it is the subjunctive and 
optative that need explanation most when they appear as the ex- 
pression of a conditioning group, and also from the difficulties 
of the further assumption that conditioning clauses develop out 
of hortatory and like expressions. I say that the present battle 
ground lies further on; for each investigator, taking for granted 
that the method above outlined is correct, spends his energy in 
trying to determine the exact nature (hortatory, volitive, optative, 
and the like) of the expressions from which the si- and ««-clauses 
are derived, often making the further attempt to square everything 
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to his own theory of the original force of the moods in general.' 
Putting aside these vexed questions, I would examine the validity 
of the underlying method so generally assumed to be correct.' 
The fundamental difficulty of the assumption that protases with 
verbs in the subjunctive and optative moods are to be referred to 
hortatory and like origins is that a hypotactic conditional sentence 
is evolved from collocations of which the following may be taken 
as an example, 

" Let us give him food ; he will go away". . 

But (cf. the case cited in section 4) the first clause in this 
combination is a bona fide exhortation — nothing more or less ; 
the words " he will go away" are the one-clause expression of a 
Consequence Period. For the speaker does not will that the 
person In question be given food until he apprehends that such 
action will get rid of him. No matter how swift the process of 
thought may be, the order is unquestionably, 

" If we give him food, he will go away; let us give it". 

It is doubtless true that sentences of the type, 

" Let us give him food ; he will go away", 

stood side by side with paratactic conditional speaking, just as 
they now stand beside it and hypotactic conditional speaking 
as well; but there is no evidence that they influenced the 
mood of protasis, and, least of all, that any form of protasis is 
evolved from them. Indeed, the analysis of the thought in the 
example above shows the extreme difficulty of such an evolution. 
If that demonstration is not wholly convincing, the argument 
from the negative can hardly fail to complete the proof. Thus 
Schmalz (Lat. Gramm.' §338) notes that ne = ni,va, this way 
quite consistently providing for the evolution of a negative con- 
dition from a prohibition. But complete such a collocation ; e. g. ; 

" Don't do it ; you will be hurt". 

> An interesting example of this is Hale's paper on The Origin of Sub- 
junctive and Optative Conditions in Greek and Latin, Harvard Studies in Clas. 
Phil., Vol., XII (igoi) p. 109 ff., and the review of the same by Dittmar, Berl. 
Phil. Woch. Vol. XXII, Nos. ii and 12 (Mch. 15 and 22, 1902). 

' This method I outline as it is generally understood. If I do injustice to 
any, a restatement is in order. It will then be possible to measure the same 
by the considerations noted in this paper. 
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According to the theory discussed this should yield, 
"If you don't do it, you will be hurt ". 

This of course is impossible — it just reverses the speaker's 
meaning; his thought and its order are, 

" If you do that, you will be hurt ; don't do it ". 

The difficulty may be more patent in this example, but it is just 
as real in the other, and it throws a heavy burden of proof on 
those who maintain that subjunctive and optative si- and «- 
clauses are evolved from hortatory, volitive, and like expressions. 
In the second place, with reference to the assumption that the 
subjunctive and optative moods are a less natural expression for 
a conditioning concept-group than is the indicative. We may 
perhaps judge of this best by taking a concrete example ; suppose 
a mother sees her child standing before the fire, apparently 
deliberating whether to touch it or not ; her thought will instantly 
leap to the result of such a course of action, and she might 
express herself paratactically, 

" Touch fire, burn hand". 

The underlying thought is a Consequence Period, and the words 
" Touch fire " are the expression of a conditioning concept-group. 
Now what mood would be most naturally used in this con- 
ditioning clause ? When the mother utters the words she does 
not know nor does she express an opinion as to whether the act 
in question will or will not happen ; but if the matter be pressed 
along those lines, we can say no more than that the speaker 
apprehends that the act may perhaps happen. Is the indicative 
the mood of all moods to fit situations of this sort ? The very 
fact that the speaker is not asserting that an act will take place, 
and is simply naming a possibility suggested to her mind by the 
action of another, ought, it seems to me, to raise a very serious 
doubt about the correctness of the assumption that the indicative 
is any more suited to be the expression of a conditioning concept- 
group than are the subjunctive and optative moods.' May I not 

' It is possible that my point of view in this paragraph may be misunder- 
stood. In calling attention to the fact that a conditioning clause is not an 
assertion, I mean to merely bring out the fact that a conditioning concept- 
group has no more affinity for the usual range of meaning assigned to the 
indicative than for that assigned to the subjunctive or optative — not meaning. 
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go a Step further and say that when the question is considered 
(as here) with reference simply to the nature of the thought to 
be expressed, it seems ahogether probable that all three moods 
stood originally in paratactic protasis on their own merits, i. e.,that 
the range of meaning attached to these various mood forms was 
wide enough to include, in each case, the expression of this 
peculiar kind of intellection we call a conditioning concept -group. 
It is possible to pass judgment on this question without intro- 
ducing any prejudice arising from individual views as to the 
original meaning of the moods. For those who hold that mood 
forms had originally fixed and differentiated meanings, will, I 
think, find that the range of meanings assigned by them to sub- 
junctive and optative forms would easily include the expression 
of a conditioning concept-group — if anything, more easily than 
would the range of meaning assigned to the indicative. Those, 
on the other hand, who hold to the theory that the meaning 
attached to early mood forms was vague and shifting will find 
still less difficulty in conceiving of a conditioning concept-group 
as finding expression in different moods ; on their hypothesis 
such a variety of expression would be the thing to be expected. 
If we once grant that all three moods may have stood in paratactic 
protasis on their own merits, the presence of these moods in 
hypotactic si and eJ- clauses obviously no longer forces us to 
shoulder the very serious difficulty which (as shown above) is 
involved in the assumption that these hypotactic clauses are an 
evolution from hortatory, volitive and like expressions.' 

of course, that it coincides with any of the ordinarily recognized functions of 
these two last named moods ; for a conditioning concept-group is sui generis, 
and its verbal expression is therefore a sui generis use of whatever mood is 
employed. My contention is merely that the thought of a conditioning clause 
shows enough affinity for the meanings usually assigned to the subjunctive 
and optative to make it just as natural to suppose that it in some cases used 
these moods as it is to suppose that the indicative was so used in others. In 
passing judgment on this point I must ask the reader to exclude anything that 
would come under the head of general "conditions" ; for the thought there 
involved differs in a very important particular from that in a pure conditioning 
clause. 

• One of the reasons that led to this assumption originally was doubtless 
the conception of parataxis referred to in footnote, p. 37, namely, that, in recon- 
structing a parataxis, we should not assume a use of a mood not found in 
independent sentences. From this point of view it was quite natural to look 
to hortatory, optative and like expressions as a source from which to develop 
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In view of the nature of conditional thought as described in this 
this paper, and with further illumination from the discussion of the 
current view of the genesis of si- and tJ-clauses in this section, we 
might thus write a chapter in the history of Latin and Greek con- 
ditional speaking. At one time pairs of clauses (with the aid 
of various defining elements, such as the tone of voice and the 
general circumstances under which the words were spoken) were 
a common means for the expression of conditional thought- 
periods. Inasmuch as the thought formed a period there was an 
inner connection of meaning between the clauses, but the function 
of conveying this meaning had not yet been delegated to a single 
word. In the clause that gave expression to the conditioning 
group sometimes one, sometimes another mood was found, the 
different moods being used on their own merits as natural expres- 
sions for the peculiar kind of thought to be conveyed. Taking 
for granted (as is very possibly the case) that si- and eJ-clauses are 
not the result of substitution (the fourth stage described in section 
4), it only remained for the forms which we know as si and « to 
become the felt verbal expression of the inner connection of 
meaning existing between the clauses in the paratactic combi- 
nations in order to produce the hypotactic periods of historical 
times.' 

To complete the presentation oi my theory as to the nature 
of subjunctive and optative uses in the paratactic stage of Latin 
and Greek conditional speaking, it is necessary to consider two 
forms of expression that are found in Latin alongside of the si- 
clause. One is the conditional clause "with si omitted", the 

si- and u- clauses. Strangely enough, it was not noticed that the use of the 
indicative in a conditioning clause is sui generis — it cannot be paralleled 
in independent sentences, and for the simple reason that a conditioning 
concept-group torn away from a conditioned group at once ceases to be such. 
Admitting the sui generis use of the indicative in parataxis, there is no bar 
to supposing a similar use of the other moods. Perhaps we should not be 
surprised at the failure to recognize that the meaning of the indicative in 
protasis is a peculiar and distinctive one, for even yet it is no rarity to find 
in Latin grammars a statement to the effect that the indicative " states the 
condition as a fact ". 

' It will be noted that no attempt is here made to determine the process by 
which si and t'l, became attached to conditioning clauses ; that question may 
perhaps be solved by reconstruction. The origin of the use of the subjunctive 
and optative in protasis I conceive to be too remote to be reached in that way ; 
I therefore foBstruct it from the nature of conditional thought itself. 

11 
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Other is a sort of emasculated volitive subjunctive. This last may 
be illustrated by such a passage as — 
Juv. Sat. XVI, zgff.; 

Da testem, iudex cum dixerit, audeai ille 
Nescio quis, pugnos qui vidit, dicere Vidi, 
Et credam dignum barba dignumque capillis 
Maiorum. 

Here the coordinating conjunction Et shows that audeat means 
"Let him dare" and not "Should he dare". There is a use 
of the imperative quite parallel to this ; e. g. — 
Pers. Sat. I, 48 ff. ; 

Sed recti finemque extremumque esse recuso 
Euge tuum et belle. Nam belle hoc excute totum ; 
Quid non intus habet? 

It is not always possible to decide whether we are dealing with 
this emasculated use of the volitive subjunctive or with a simple 
paratactic conditioning clause. On the written page our feeling 
is influenced by the punctuation. This may be seen by reading 
the following passages from Juvenal, first with a semicolon, then 
with a comma — 

Sat. 111,78; 

Graeculus esuriens in caelum iusseris ; ibit. 

Sat. VI, 331 ff-; 

Abstuleris spem 
Servorum ; venit et conductus aquarius. 

Sat. VI, 627 ff.; 

Oderuntnatos de paelice; nemo repugnet. 
Nemo vetet; iam iam prlvignum occidere fas est. 

Sat. XIII, 214 ff.; 

Albani veteris pretiosa senectus 
Displicet; ostendas melius; densissima ruga 
Cogitur in frontem velut acri ducta Falerno. 

Read with a semicolon each of these passages appear to have 
the weakened volitive force sometimes shown by the subjunctive. 
The other form of expression to which I have referred — the 
conditional clause "with si omitted" — perhaps represents an 
unbroken tradition from a time when paratactic conditional speak- 
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ing was the rule. Here if anywhere is to be found the recourse to 
parataxis (Schmalz, Lat. Gramm.' §335) that may instruct us as 
to the nature of early paratactic speaking. E. g. — 
Hon Sat. H. 5. 74 ff.; 

Scribet mala carmina vecors, 
Laudato. 

Here is an example of the indicative in its sui generis use as the 
expression of a conditioning concept-group. Lane (Lat. Gram. 
1701) cites another interesting case of the same kind — 
Plaut. Ps. 863; 

si iste ibit, ito ; stabit, astato simul. 

It is harder to find examples of the subjunctive that all will admit 
are used in just this way. For, as noted above, we have only to 
strengthen the punctuation in many cases to suggest to the reader 
the emasculated volitive use of the mood. However Lane (Lat. 
Gram. 1574) vouches for the fact that the parallel weakened use of 
the imperative appears but once in early Latin. In view of that 
statement we ought not to assume a large use of the weakened 
volitive subjunctive as early as Plautus at any rate, for the two 
uses seem equally rhetorical ; the weaker punctuation (comma) 
would in most cases probably be a truer guide to the writer's 
thought. But, aside from any such consideration, there are 
clear cases enough. E. g. — 
Cic. in Verr. II. 5. 65. 168; 

cogttoscertt hominen, aliquid de summo supplicio remitteres ; 
si ignoraret, turn . . . hoc iuris in omnes constitueres. 

In view oisi ignoraret it is hard to escape the conclusion that, to 
Cicero, cognosceret meant "should he recognize the man," i. e., 
that it is the simple and direct expression of a conditioning con- 
cept-group. There is no need to multiply examples, for this use 
of the subjunctive is generally recognized. But some emphasis 
does need to be laid on the probable frequency of its occurrence 
in Latin, and on its peculiar claim to recognition as a living 
descendant of ancient paratactic conditional speaking.' 

' Despite its rhetorical character and apparently late development, Hale 
(Harvard Studies, XII, p. 116) proposes to make the emasculated volitive use 
a step in the development of si- and £t-clauses. He accepts as correct the 
method which evolves these from volitive and like expressions, but feels the 
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The customary treatment of this subject will lead the reader 
to expect that something will be said about the negative in para- 
tactic protasis. In attacking that question one should put aside 
any prejudice arising from a theory concerning the negative used 
with early hortatory, optative or like expressions, for according 
to the theory here proposed these do not figure in the evolution 

difficulty (pointed out earlier in this section) in passing from e. g., an exhorta- 
tion to a hypotactic conditioning clause. He proposes that we make the 
emasculated use of the volitive subjunctive which grows out of a genuine 
volitive use an intermediate step. This is looking in the right direction in so 
far as it is an attempt to get rid of the troublesome element of will that is so 
conspicuously absent from the si- and ei-clauses ; but it does not bridge the 
chasm to the latter. For the emasculated volitive subjunctive is no more ripe 
for a change to hypotaxis than is the weakened imperative (see above, Pers. 
Sat. I. 48 ff.) In these weakened uses the force of the two moods is practically 
identical, and the subjunctive as little as the imperative could be forced, 
grammatically speaking, into a subordinate clause. But waiving this consid- 
eration, there still remains another difficulty. If we accept Hale's view, we 
are asked to suppose that subjunctive and optative uses in independent sen- 
tences became fixed much as they are in the historical period, that (presum- 
ably much later) weakened uses corresponding to the literal meanings sprang 
up, and that, after some further development, these moods appeared as the 
direct and unqualified expression of a conditioning concept-group. One feels 
moved to ask : Was there no such thing as a simple, pure conditioning clause 
containing any mood except the indicative until the meanings of subjunctive 
and optative forms passed through this long process of development? 

The necessity of shouldering such difficulties at once vanishes if we but 
admit that the subjunctive and the optative are as natural an expression for a 
conditioning concept-group as is the indicative. Then we are free to suppose 
that any of these moods may have stood in the conditioning clauses of sen- 
tences of the type : " Touch fire, burn hand." On that hypothesis the pres- 
ence of all three mood forms in si- and el-clauses calls for no explanation or 
apology ; in fact it is just the thing to be expected. Further, this hypothesis 
does not compel us to assume a paratactic form from which it is difficult to 
evolve a hypotactic conditional sentence, for sentences of the type " Touch 
fire, burn hand," are the expression of conditional thought -periods pure and 
simple — a process of thought that is in all essential particulars identical with 
that which finds expression in the hypotactic conditional sentence. At the 
time when paratactic speaking was the rule we may well suppose that, along- 
side of the two-clause conditional sentence there stood the one-clause type 
with exhortation or prohibition prefixed (e. g., " Let us give him food ; he will 
go away," and " Don't do it ; you will be hurt "), the exhortation or prohibi- 
tion in these expressions affecting not at all the mood of paratactic protasis. 
As for the emasculated volitive use of the subjunctive, we may say that it seems 
to be a late and rhetorical use occasionally employed as a sort of mechanical 
substitute for a hypotactic conditioning clause. 
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of the hypotactic conditional clause. Taking up the problem 
without any preconceived notion, the fact that the exclusive 
negative for ci-clauses is /i^, whereas in Latin the corresponding 
form ne does not appear in hypotactic conditioning clauses (ex- 
cept perchance in a disguised form) though non is used quite 
freely, inclines one to believe that the early use of negatives in 
paratactic protasis was not very discriminating. The somewhat 
unsettled use of negatives in general even as late as Plautus 
makes such a supposition less difficult. In Greek a similar 
question may be raised with reference to the presence of k« and 
av in paratactic protasis. Here we are not left to conjecture. For, 
as late as Homer, hypotactic protases containing either future 
indicative, subjunctive or optative forms, may or may not have 
K« or av with their verb (Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
§ 460). The same, or even a more, unsettled use is doubtless 
to be assumed for an earlier period. However, it is doubtful 
whether this question should be raised at all with reference to 
the very remote period under discussion. 

6. 

Before leaving this subject one other point should be touched 
upon, namely, the syntactical form in which conditional thought 
finds expression, e. g., in the interrogative conditional sentence. 
The interrogative form has two varieties, distinguished in Latin 
as Sentence and Quis Questions. Conditional thought in the 
Consequence order finds natural expression in the Sentence 
Question. E. g., take the thought which underlies the sentence 
used in section 2 as an expression of a Consequence Period : 

" If we do that (i. e., take out the prop), the wall will fall ". 

In a course of thought otherwise just like this, the speaker may 
not be absolutely sure that the coming to pass of one event 
entails the coming to pass of another, though he sees that such 
a relation is probably to be assumed. If, in such a case, he feels 
called upon to express his thought to those whom he knows to 
be less well informed than himself about the matter in question, 
he will be apt to qualify his presentation by " perhaps " or the 

like: 

" If we take out the fto^,perhaps the wall will fall". 

On the other hand, if conscious that the hearers are better 
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informed than himself, the same Consequence Period might lead 

him to ask, 

" If we take out the prop, will the wall fall ? " 

A simple Proviso Period uninfluenced by preceding groups 
cannot call for expression in this interrogative form. For if we 
take the sentence used in section 3 as an illustration of thought 
in the Proviso order, 

" He will come — that is, if it does not rain ", 

and add an element of uncertainty that might lead the speaker 

to ask, 

" Will he come — that is, if it does not rain ?" 

this uncertainty no longer concerns (as above) the relation 
between the conditioning and the conditioned groups, but the 
fact that " Will he come ? " is a question shows that the group 
is already contingent before the conditioning group appears in 
the mind ; later it is again modified by this conditioning group. 
The fact that the (ultimately) conditioned group of every simple 
Proviso Period does not become contingent until the possible 
hindering circumstance, on the converse of which the con- 
ditioning clause is based, rises in consciousness, seems to pre- 
clude this order of conditional thought from finding a natural 
expression in the type of conditional sentence now under 
discussion. 

The Quis Question may appear when a speaker apprehends 
that the coming to pass of one event entails something, the exact 
nature of which he does not know, e. g., 

" If we take out the prop, what will happen ? " 

Both Consequence and Proviso Periods may find expression in 
this type of conditional sentence. 

In a discussion of the oi;der of conditional thought the other 
syntactical forms seem to offer little of interest, the two orders 
apparently finding expression in them with equal facility. E. g., 
the apodosis may be an expression of will or the like : 

" If he pulls out the prop, run". 

" Come — that is, if it does not rain ". 

The same is true of the negative, whether it appears in protasis 
or apodosis, as the reader may readily see for himself by manipu- 
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lating the examples already given as illustrations of Consequence 
and Proviso Periods. The main point of interest here, perhaps, 
is the fondness of the Proviso Period for expression in sentences 
using as the negative for the conditioning clause "unless" 
(jiisi), e. g., 

" He will come — that is, unless it rains". 

" He will not come — that is, unless he is obliged ". 



In drawing to a close the discussion of the order of con- 
ditional thought, it would perhaps be well to state again the 
point of view of this paper and sum up its results. The point of 
departure in the investigation is conditional thought — meaning 
by that term, not the process by which words are chosen for the 
expression of that thought, but the thought itself, this last often 
being so rapid that it may be completed before the speaker can 
single out the first word for its expression. First has been 
considered the difference in this " scheme of thought " according 
to the order of the conditioning and conditioned groups. Then 
follows a description of the verbal forms through which con- 
ditional thought finds expression (sections 4 and 6), with a 
concrete application to the problem of Latin and Greek con- 
ditional speaking. 

Syntax will now come forward with a pile of written hypotactic 
conditional sentences, asking a very different question from those 
raised above, namely, whether we may classify sentences accord- 
ing as the speaker's thought is a Consequence or a Proviso 
Period, and if so, how. In attacking this problem, it may be 
first noted that the thought which finds expression in the con- 
ditional sentence varies widely ; at least three categories may be 
recognized. In the first place, many conditional sentences are 
the expression of Consequence and Proviso Periods that flash 
through the speaker's mind simply and naturally, suggested 
by the surroundings in which he is. A second class of con- 
ditional sentences are those which express a more artificial type 
of conditional thought ; e. g., a person who is writing a careful 
and studied composition may lean back in his chair with a long 
course of thought mapped out in his mind, considering what 
form of words will produce the most desirable effect on the 
hearer ; as a train of words suggests itself to his mind, he accepts 
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it or rejects it solely from this point of view. If in this train of 
words there chances to occur a conditional sentence, I suppose 
some conditional thought accompanies them, but it certainly 
lacks the spontaneous character of that in the first class mentioned. 
A more striking illustration of this artificial type of conditional 
thought is seen when a person "thinks up" a conditional 
sentence that does not express his real sentiment at all, that he 
may use it as a means of deceiving the hearer as to his own 
state of mind.^ The third category contains those conditional 
sentences which are not the expression of conditional thought 
at all really. We may even question whether we should not 
include in this class such stock expressions as, 

" I would not do that, if I were you ". 

When a mother says this to her child, does she really put herself 
in the child's place and forecast her own action under the cir- 
cumstances ? I doubt it, in the great majority of cases ; she is 
probably merely repeating a form of words she has fallen Into 
a way of using when she wishes to discourage a certain 
line of action — the sentence is really the expression of a mild 
prohibition." 

In trying to classify sentences according to the thought order, 
sentences of this third class must be counted out, for they pro- 
vide no conditional thought for us to classify. As for the 
sentences that fall within the other two categories, it should be 
noted that the order of clauses in the hypotactic sentence is 
altogether unreliable as an indication of the speaker's thought 
order. Often the variation between the two is the result of a 

' In some ways similar to these situations and yet different from them is 
the case of a person who repeats, either exactly or in substance, a conditional 
sentence that has been spoken in his hearing or that he has read. This must 
happen very often, e. g., in the writing of history. 

"Another example of the same kind is afforded by sentences of the type 
" If I know anything, I know this" ; such a sentence is only an artificial way 
of saying " I am very certain of this " . Even the spontaneous diction of 
Plautus goes thus far : 

Amph. 271 ff.: 

Certe edepol, si quicquamst aliud quod credam aut certo sciam, 
Credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormivisse ebrium. 
This type of sentence is very common later ; see Cic. ad Att. I. 16. r, ad Fam. 
VI. 14. I, XV. 4. 13. 
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wholly natural tendency to leave unexpressed or relegate to 
second place what will be readily understood, presenting only 
or first the new idea. Thus, in the example of a Consequence 
Period used in section 2, when A says to B " Let us take out 
this prop", B's order of thought is faithfully represented by 
" If we do that, the wall will fall ". However, the idea " our 
taking out the prop " is already present in the minds of both 
speakers ; in B's mind it becomes a conditioning concept -group, 
as it suggests to him the outcome of the projected action. If B 
should choose to give full verbal expression to his last thought 
only, and say " The wall will fall ", A would probably catch his 
meaning because he knows the starting point of the thought. 
Wishing to make himself perfectly clear, B might add as a tag 
to the words above, " if we do that ", the whole sentence, " The 
wall will fall, if we do that ", thus, by a wholly natural process, 
using in its clauses an order just the reverse of that of the 
thought. Similarly in the Proviso Period the new thought (in 
this case the conditioning group) may find expression in the 
prior clause. To use the same example as in section 3, when 
A says to B, " I want C to come over to my house this afternoon. 
Do you think he will come?" B's thought order is faithfully 
represented by " He will come, if it does not rain ". But he 
would be perfectly well understood if he should say simply, 
"If it does not rain;" or, if he chose, he might add to this the 
further clause, " he will come ", i. e., " If it does not rain, he will 
come", thus again naturally enough using an order of clauses 
the reverse of that of the thought. 

Our main reliance in determining the thought order is the 
ability to detect the presence or the absence of the implication 
(e, g., "otherwise not") that goes with the Proviso Period (see 
section 3). Wherever we feel this implication to be a part of the 
speaker's thought or of the thought he wishes to suggest to the 
hearer, we may classify the sentence under the Proviso category, 
there being no objection to extending the use of this name to 
cover the sentence by which this order of conditional thought is 
conveyed. The tone and manner of the speaker are potent 
factors in suggesting to the hearer the Proviso implication, and 
this puts us somewhat at a disadvantage in dealing with the 
written page. But our understanding of the general situation in 
which the words are spoken helps to a conclusion as to the pres- 
ence or the absence of the implication, as, for instance, in dealing 
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with the language of a spirited dialogue such as may be found in 
Plautus ; in such cases we can also sometimes see how the words 
of one speaker suggest a concept-group to the mind of another, 
and we can determine with almost absolute certainty the order 
of the latter's thought according as this group finds expression in 
the protasis or the apodosis of his reply. I leave the matter with 
these few suggestions, the present discussion being one of general 
principles merely. 
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